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A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. By William 
A. Hammond, M.D., Surgeon-General U. S. Army (Retired List), etc., 
with the Collaboration of Graeme M. Hammond, M.D., Professor of 
Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital. Ninth Edition, with corrections and addi¬ 
tions. New York, 1891. 

Dr. Hammond’s book holds n unique place in American medical 
literature. It was the first systematic treatise on diseases of the nervous 
system to appear on this side of the Atlantic. In fact, it was the first 
treatise of importance on its subject in the English language, for, if we 
except a few works which scarcely rose above the dignity of monographs, 
and the antiquated work of Abercrombie, the English themselves had 
produced no special treatise at the time (1871), when Dr. Hammond’s 
first edition appeared. Certainly, if we except the somewhat fragmentary 
writings of Prichard and Marshall Hall, they had produced none to 
compare in value and completeness with the older work of Romberg, 
and the almost contemporary treatises of Rosenthal and Hammond. 
Their general medical text-books doubtless contained much excellent 
and some original writing on nervous diseases. The contributions to 
Reynold’s System for instance were of enduring value, but they were the 
works of numerous hands, and were inaccessible to many in that ency¬ 
clopedia. Long before this time Sir Charles Bell had stimulated to an 
unusual degree the study of nervous diseases, but his own writings were 
largely anatomical aud physiological, with a decided surgical bias. He 
himself said: “ I fear it will be a long time before combined efforts will 
enable a medical author to arrange and accurately describe the diseases 
of the nervous system.” It is noteworthy that an American author was 
the first to fully realize in the English language this brilliant scheme. 

Dr. Hammond’s book has enjoyed an unprecedented popularity with 
the profession, not only because it was the first to take the field, but also 
because of the striking personality of the author and the force, not to 
say dogmatism, with which he expresses his opinions. This ninth edition 
is an evidence of this popularity'. It is also an evidence of the con¬ 
fidence which a successful author comes to feel in the continued indul¬ 
gence and applause of his readers; because the book in some of its parts 
is not presented in the thoroughly revised and amended shape which 
both its past record and the exigencies of the present time demand. This 
is the more to be remarked because the author bos had the collaboration 
of his son, whose experience and ability' amply fit him for, as his natural 
pride must incite him to, the congenial and profitable task of revision. 
Dr. Hammond’s treatise no longer enjoys the field alone. It has many', 
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and some very formidable, rivals, and is bound to be measured by a 
standard which has changed much since 1871. 

We have compared this with the fifth edition of 1881—the only one 
at hand—and find it practically almost the same. The former contains 
just two pages more than the latter, and most of these pages are iden¬ 
tical, and printed apparently from the same stereotyped plates. It is 
thus seen that the book is rather a reprint than a new edition. How 
far haste of publication is responsible for this we do not know, but it is 
unjust to the merits, the reputation, and the claims of Dr. Hammond’s 
treatise. Neurology is certainly a progressive science, and has made 
some notable advances during the last decade. The traumatic neuroses, 
we venture to say, are no longer in any other modern work treated of as 
anaemia of the posterior columns and of the antero-lateral columns of 
the spinal cord, according as they are respectively irritative and para¬ 
lytic. This whole subject, which was elaborated by Dr. Hammond in 
liis earlier editions with much plausibility and wealth of quotation from 
older writers, appears now in this edition rather antiquated. The 
author’s position is certainly untenable. Again, cerebral localization, 
with its practical application in diagnosis and surgical treatment, has 
made great progress in ten years. The clinical work alone, done on 
this basis, has held the attention of the profession during that time as 
scarcel}' any other subject has done. It seems to us that the author 
has not done entire justice to this subject in his book. So, too, of mul¬ 
tiple neuritis. Both the novelty and importance of the disease merit 
more than the cursory mention it receives in Dr. Hammond’s book. 

The relation of the infectious processes to various diseases of the 
nervous system is not ignored by Dr. Hammond. Tetanus is ascribed 
in this edition to the bacillus of Bonome. The researches of Pasteur 
in hydrophobia, however, are not credited with any definite results, 
and are dismissed with a very brief notice, while the description of the 
disease is long and diffuse, as in the former edition, and in itself pre¬ 
sents nothing new. We have looked in vain for any adequate account 
of post-diphtheritic paralysis, and the various interesting nerve-lesions 
following other infectious diseases, as well as the acute delirious states 
occurring then, which could well be described in such a comprehensive 
treatise. These paralyses are briefly referred to, and classified under 
the head of anrcmia of the antero-lateral columns of the cord—a pathol¬ 
ogy which is unreasonable, and, as the author himself says, has never 
been proved. 

The chapter on syringomyelia has been added to this edition. The 
author inclines to the opinion that the majority of cases develop in sub¬ 
jects whose spinal cords were previously normal. Bruhl, however, has 
shown in his recent monograph that the congenital origin of these cases 
is most probable, and suggests the name gliomatosis for the proliferation 
of gliomatous tissue about the central canal in badly developed cords, 
to which class of cases he would confine the term. We have searched 
carefully but have found no description of Friedreich’s disease of poren- 
cephaius or of the cerebral palsies of children. 

Dr. Hammond’s treatise will continue to meet with favor in the pro¬ 
fession—to which its author therefore, owes the tribute of a careful revi¬ 
sion of its successive editions. We believe that some of its pathology 
could have been profitably rewritten in this ninth edition, and that the 
many long quotations and detailed descriptions of the author’s own 
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cases, together with the merely theoretical and dogmatic statements in 
the book, could have been much curtailed, or even entirely replaced, 
by more careful descriptions of the morbid anatomy, symptoms, and 
natural history of some of the more recently studied diseases. Some 
space also could have been gained thus for detailed anatomical studies 
of the central nervous system, in which the book is rather lacking. 

We have indicated what appear to us to be a few lingering defects in 
a book whose reputation is already thoroughly established. Its merits 
have long spoken for themselves. In succeeding editions, which we 
hope to see, the younger Hammond will no doubt see to it that the work 
is kept well abreast of the times, and that it continues to sustain the 
reputation of its author. J. H. L. 


Surgery: a Practical Treatise, with Special Reference to Treat¬ 
ment. By C. W. Mansell Moullin, M.A., M.D. Oxon.; Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; Surgeon and Lecturer on Physiology to the 
London Hospital; formerly Radcliffe Travelling Fellow and Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, England: assisted by various writers on special 
subjects. Five hundred illustrations. Pp. 1180. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co., 1891. 

The aim to make this valuable treatise practical by giving special 
attention to questions of treatment has been admirably carried out. 
Many a reader will consult the work with a feeling of satisfaction that 
his wants have been understood, and that they have been intelligently 
met. He will not look in vain for details, without proper attention to 
which he well knows that the highest success is impossible. As is quite 
proper at the present day, in a treatise on general surgery, little space 
is given to such departments as diseases of the eye, ear, larynx, skin, 
etc., and these subjects are treated by those specially fitted to do so. 

The germ theory, in its application to surgery, receives the fullest 
acceptance. Septic fever and saprceraia (from absorption of ptomaines) 
are described as due to non-infective organisms, while true septicremia 
is due to an infective germ. It is practically impossible to separate 
them clinically. Ulcers are classed with abscesses, ns due to infective 
organisms. A burn, for instance, does not leave an ulcer, provided no 
other irritant is allowed to appear. Traumatic fevers should be clearly 
separated from those which are due to septic decomposition. Two forms 
are described : one, neurotic, as from emotion or peripheral nerve irrita¬ 
tion ; the other, caused by absorption from the wound of products 
probably related to the coagulation process. 

Rabies is a specific disease for which “ the only treatment of any 
service at all is the inoculation plan, discovered and perfected by Pas¬ 
teur, and by which he has succeeded in reducing the mortality to 3.47 
per cent, on the whole number (2164); and to a very much lower figure 
still, if only the later cases and those which applied for treatment soon 
after the injury are reckoned.” 

The use of antiseptic solutions is discussed in a very sensible way 
from the standpoint of practice,, rather than of theory. 



